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AN EPITOME 


OF THE 


POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


EXPLANATORY OF THE 


SOCIETY OF HUMANITY, 


AND OF THE TERMS USED IN ITS ARTICLES 
OF INCORPORATION, &c. 


E 
MEMORABLE WORDS AND SENTENCES 
E 2. 3. 4, 
Liberty. Love. Order. Progress. 
(Condition.) (Impulse.) (Base.) (Aim.) 
Faire le bien, connaitre le vrai. 
To do the good, know the true. 
—T he Motio of Diderot. 


From Comre. 


On ne détruit que ce qu’on remplace 
To destroy, you must replace. 
— Catechism, page 4. 

La Religion Universelle est nécessairement destinée 
a regler la vie humaine, a la fois personnelle, domestique, 
et civique, en rapportant tout a ]’Humanité. 

The Universal Religion is necessarily destined to regu- 
late human life, whether personai, domestic or civil, by 
bringing them all into their true relations to Humanity. 
—Synthése Subjective, page 743. 
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Entre l’Homme et le Mond, il faut l’Humanité. 


Between man and the World there lies (and there is 
need of) Humanity. 


L’Homme devient de plus en plus religieux. 
Man must become more and more religious. 


Pour compléter les lois, il faut des volontés. 


In order to fulfil (complete) the laws, there is need of 
our wills. 


Induire, pour déduire, afin de construire. 
Induct to deduct, in order to construct. 


Nul n’a droit qu & faire son devoir. 
We have but one right; that is, to do our duty. 


L'Esprit doit toujours étre le ministre du coeur et 
jamais son esclave. 


The intellect should be ever the servant of the heart, 
but never its slave. 


Les vivants sont tonjours, et de plus en plus, gouv- 
ernés nécessairement par les morts. 
The living are always, and necessarily, as we advance 


in time, more and more under the government of the 
dead.— Catechism, page 4. 


That is: The solidarity of Humanity is, and must be, 
more and more subordinated to its continuity.—Cate- 
chism, page 77. 


From Gorrur. 


Im héchsten Sinn der Zukunft zu begriinden, 
Humanitit sei unser ewig Ziel. 


Durch Menschlichkeit geheilt die schwersten Plagen! 


. 
To found the future in the highest sense, 
Humanity must be our ever-present end and aim. 


Through the human is it, that our heaviest ills are 
healed. 


—Goethe’s Werke, Hempel’s Ed., Vol. II., page 335. 


Die verniinftige Welt ist als ein grosses unsterbliches 
Individuum zu betrachten, das unaufhaltsam das Noth- 
wendige bewirkt und dadurch sich sogar iiber das Zufal- 
lige zum Herrn macht. 


The rational [human] World is to be considered as a 
great immortal Individual, which unceasingly works out 
the necessary, and thereby is ever raised to be master 
over the accidental.—Goethe’s Letter from Dornberg, 1828 ; 
(Aphorism 4). 


Die Geschichte der Wissenchaften ist eine grosse Fuge, 
in der die Stimmen der Vélker nach und nach zum Vor- 
schein kommen. 

The History of the Sciences is as a great Fugue, in 
which the voices of the Peoples are heard rising one 
above the other.— Aphorism 67. 


Wahrheitsliebe zeigt sich darin, dass man iiberall das 
Gute zu finden und zu schatzen weiss. 


The love of truth shows itself in this: that we know 
how, everywhere, to find and to appreciate the good.— 
Aphorism 28. 


Gedenke zu leben. 


Think of living. 
| lit itself is the object of 


life. 
Edel sei der Mensch, Noble let man be, 
Hiilfreich und gut! Rich-in-help and good! 


Wie kann mann sich sebst kennen lernen? 
Durch Betrachten niemals, woh] aber durch Handeln. 
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Versuche, deine Pflicht zu thun, und du weisst gleich 
was an dir ist. 
Was aber ist deine Pflicht? Die Forderung des Tages. 


How can one learn to know himself? 

By meditation never, but by action well. 

Try to do thy duty, and thou wilt know at once what is 
in thee. 

What, then, is thy duty? The demand of the present 
day.—Aphorisms 2-3. 


Wie das Gestirn, Just as the little star, 
Ohne Hast, Without haste, 

Aber ohne Rast, But without rest, 
Drehe sich jeder Let each the path 
Um die eighe Last. Of his duty trace. 


Alle Tag’ und alle Nachte, Thus, every day and every 


night, 
Riihm’ ich so des Menschen _Extol I man’s lot and fate, 
Loos; 
Denkt er ewig sich ins For, ever, as he wills the 
Rechte, right, 


Ist er ewig schén und gross. Is he beautifuland great! 


Unabiliisslich streben, Unceasingly strive 

Uns vom Halben zu ent- From the half-life to wean 
wohnen, ourselves, 

Und im Ganzen, Guten, Andin the whole, the good, 
Schénen, the beautiful, 

Resolut zu leben. Resolutely to live. 


So im MHandeln, so im Then in action, as in 
Sprechen, word, 

Liebevoll verkiind’ es weit; Full of love proclaim itwide; 

Alle menschliche Gebrechen For all human failings 

Suhnet reine Menschlichkeitt. Pure Humanity atones. 


4 
Il. 
DEFINITIONS. 


As the thoughts of men are widened by the progress 
of Society, languages grow. New words are introduced, 
and the old words acquire new and enlarged meanings. 
It is the practice of the thinkers and teachers of the ‘‘new” 
to retain as far as possible the words of the ‘‘ old faith,” 
and their readers should therefore be reminded, at 
the outset, that such words have been emancipated 
from theology, and have acquired a human and scientific 
signification. 

For the sake of example, and to prevent misappre- 
hension, some of the more important of such words are 
here referred to and explained: , 


1. Religion.—This word has been defined as belief in; 
worship of, or obligation of man to, some particular 
God, or Supreme Being. Thus each Protestant or 
Catholic Christian, or Mohammedan or Hindoo, has his 
“‘pdigion.”” Each sect and people regards itself as having 
the one true religion, because its god is the only true one. 
The word ‘‘religion”” has thus come to express the rela- 
tion of the worshiper to his supernatural god. Religion 
and Theology are in this view indissoluble. The 
moral and practical effect of thus limiting the meaning of 
this word has been to make enemies or strangers of the 
adherents of the various gods or theological conceptions. 
It was this old theological meaning of the word that 
made the earth the battle-field of ‘‘ religions.” 

But in the newer, that isin the human and scientific sense, 
the word ‘‘religion’”’ has come to mean that ‘‘ converg- 
ence” or unity of people or of peoples that has resulted, or 
may result, from any common belicf or sentiment, whe- 
ther springing from a belief in a god or otherwise. In this 
sense, the wnity, integration or binding together under the 
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influence of a common conviction, is the substance of the 
meaning, of which the gods are ever but variable inci- 
dents. Thus in the march of history each god in his turn 
falls into insignificance, but the social unity—the collec- 
tive man—is more and more. In this view the lesson of 
history is clear, that human progress must be arrested, or 
man must, in this newer sense, become more and more 
religious, and yet at the same time less and less theologi- 
cal. 

The whole law of human progress may well illustrate 
the new meaning of this word ‘‘religion,’’for that law is but 
the application of the law of growth in biology to human 
societies. There is an ever-increasing co-operation of parts 
and organs, which are ever more and more specialized. That 
is, the growth or integration of the people or of peoples is 
attended byan ever-increasing liberty and also convergence 
of the individual as a part and organ of the integration. 
Each religion in history is an integration, and each has 
therefore in turn been succeeded by a broader faith, while 
the individual has generally become more free, and less a 
slave or serf—that is, lessa creature of siatus, or birth. 
To illustrate: 

(1.) The fetichistic religions formed the bond of 
communities, small in size and simple in organization, 
while the individual was the slave of nature or of tri- 
bal authority. 

(2.) Out of these tribes arose the larger religious 
integrations of astrolatry—e. g., Egypt, Assyria, Persia. 

(3.) Over these grew the still larger polytheistic em- 
pires of Greece and Rome. 

(4.) Over, and out of these, grew the grander monothe- 
istic integrations of the Papacy and Mohammedanism. 

(5.) The fierceness of the faiths last named was ex- 
pended in the Crusades; and the feeling that all men are 
brethren, and that all nations are, under the law of nations, 
parts of a great commonwealth, announced the dawn of a 
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new and still higher integration. This has been properly 
called the ReLieton or Humanity. It is based upon the 
conviction that mankind and their interests and destiny 
are the matters of supreme interest on this planet. ‘I 
come not to bring peace, but a sword,” was the old 
import of this word “religion.” Liberty and Union, Order 
and Progress, are the watchwords of its newer meaning. 

This scientific and human use of this word ‘‘ religion” 
Comte (Catechism, p. 51) finds to be most happily included 
in the generally received etymology of the word, by 
which it is derived from the Latin ve, back, and ligo-are, to 
bind. The word is thus made to tell us that it is the binding 
back of man to his fellows and to the world. It isthe te 
by which his feelings and thoughts within, and his actions 
without, are co-ordinated into health and harmony with 
each other—with society and the world—with the past 
and the future. 

Some modern scholars, however, suspect that the 
truer derivation of the word is from re, over-again, and 
lego-ere, to gather or consider—. ¢., to ponder or carefully 
review. Thus the common Latin phrase, ‘‘religio jurigju- 
randt” (the religion of an oath), would mean, under the 
first derivation, the bond or obligation of the oath; but 
under the second derivation, it would mean the care and 
scrupulousness of the oath. Fortunately, under the 
‘‘new faith,” the meanings sustained by both derivations 
are happily included and harmonized. In it, religion 
stands, as never before, for the great reconciliation, in 
which social unity and moral obligation rest upon, and 
grow ever stronger from, the ever-tested truth and scru- 
pulous exactness of science. 

The substance and the constructive feeling of the word 
“religion” isadmirably presented in the meaning and ety- 
mology of the word ‘‘ holy,” which as an adjective is 
often associated with it. The derivation of this word 
points to the Anglo-Saxon verb to ‘‘/eal,” to make 
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““phole”—-that is, to secure the wholeness or harmony of health. 
Goethe caught the spirit of both words in the follow- 
ing epigrams, in the last of which the old and new 
meanings of the word ‘‘ religion” are most happily and - 
decisively contrasted: 
Tue Hoty. 
Was ist heilig ? Das ist’s, was viele Seelen zusammen 
Bindet—band’es auch nur leicht, wie die Binse der 
Kranz. 
What is the holy ? That it is, that many souls together 
binds— : 
Binds it ever so lightly, as a rush-thread the wreath. 


Tue Ho.tisst. 


Was ist das Heiligste? Das, was heut’ und ewig die 
Geister, 

_  Tiefer und tiefer gefiihlt, immer nur einiger macht. 
What is the holiest? That which to-day, and ever on, 
Deeper and deeper felt, souls more and more together 

binds. 
RELIGION. 
Wer Wissenschaft und Kunst besitzt, 
Hat auch Religion; 
Wer jene beiden nicht besitzt, 
Der habe Religion ! 


Who Science has and Art, 
Has also Religion; 

Who of them neither has, 
Let him have ‘‘ Religion!” 


2. Seience.—By this word (derived from the Latin 
Scio-ire, to know) is meant the real or actual knowledge 
that mankind have or can acquire. 

The difference between the old and the new faith as 
to this word is in its application rather than its meaning. 
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Under the old faith there was supposed to be a real 
knowledge, or ‘‘science,” of God, and of ‘Divine 
Things” obtained from inspiration, revelation, intuition 
or reason. By that supposed knowledge the position, 
duty and destiny of all men here and hereafter were 
determined and regulated; and even the physical world of 
the senses had the explanation of its creation, existence 
and action only in that ‘‘divine science.” Under this 
theory the life of man hung from heaven as from an in- 
verted base. His life on this earth, and the whole earth and 
its affairs, were but the vestibule or ante-room of the 
““mansion in the skies.” Under that view Science was 
theology—-that is, the knowledge of God and of his govern- 
ment. Such was the real and only knowledge worth 
having, for man’s fate, in time and eternity, depended 
upon that knowledge, and the use he made of it. 

This whole system of theology, even to its minor de- 
tails, was the result of, andarational deduction from; the 
apparent astronomy finally embodied in the Ptolemaic sys- 
tem, and which prevailed prior to 1600. 

In that year the veal, or Copernican system of astron- 
omy became known, and the “ infinity of space and-of 
worlds’ took the place of the old revolving spheres, 
heavenly firmament, and celestial mansions. Heaven 
was evidently not where and what it had been firmly 

_believed to be ; and where and what it was, no one could 
discover. A revolution consequently began, which.is 
far from being closed. Earnest and original thinkers 
were not satisfied to calculate their life and destiny from 
a place and condition that had no other foundation than 
the childlike illusion of the senses as to the motion of 
the stars. The basis of human life, therefore, gradually 
began to change from the old supposed heaven to the 
real and knowable earth. _Man’s ‘‘lot and fate” upon 
this planet became, therefore, more and more the main, 
and finally the supreme interest and question. It 
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followed that such knowledge as man could verify by 
his senses, and could make evident to his fellows, so 
that they could predict, previse and modify the future by 
it, would be the only real and actual knowledge or science. 
It was only what man and his fellows could trust (or ¢row) 
to that became, in fact, as well as in etymology, the truth. 

Modern astronomy and cosmogony, therefore, have 
made science a name for the actual, verifiable know- 
ledge that mankind have or can acquire of the world in 
which they are actually found to be living, instead of the 
old supposed, but unverifiable, world of theology, or 
metaphysics. Seience has come, therefore, to be used in 
contrast to theology and metaphysics, and as a substitute 
for them under the new faith. Science is, indeed, the 
actual creed and foundation of the new faith, as theo- 
logy was of the old. 

Under this modern view, Science, it will be seen, has 
become a simple and general name for the Positive Phil- 
osophy—that is, for the scientific method, and the 
general body of co-ordinated human knowledge that 
mankind can verify and be positive or certain about. Thus 
the new faith is, from the intellectual point of view, 
called Postiivism,in that it seeks to base human affairs upon 
what mankind do or can know and understand, instead 
of what they do not know, but merely imagine. 

The Positive Philosophy admits fully the relativity of 
all human knowledge. All science is found to be at bot- 
tom a knowledge of relations; which knowledge is the re- 
sult of the collective and hereditaryexperience of our race. 
Science is only the best picture and explanation Humanity 
has been able to make of ¢/s world. That picture includes 
all that is, and will include all that can be known. It is 
an ever-growing and improving, and, not like the old, a 
stationary, iron-bound creed. - 

The word ‘‘science”’ has also aspecial use when it is ap- 
plicd to any particular department of knowledge, as ‘‘the 
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science of astronomy.” Accordingly, Science, generally,or 
the Positive Philosophy, is divided into special sciences, 
according to the grand divisions of relations or phenomena 
treated of. These special sciences are placed in an order 
running from the more general and simple to the more 
special and complex, and reversely—i. e., from the Infinite 
to the individual man, and again from man out to the In- 
_ finite. The first is called the objective order, and the lat- 
ter the subjective order. 


Tuus:— 
nquiries as to 
1. Abstract and General Relations. ae i 
P | Mathematics. 12 @ 
8 Astronomy. jig 
f 2%. Material Inorganic Sciences. < Physics. 10 8 
o Chemistry. 9 6 
a Protistology. 8. 3 
> 3. Organic or Biological Sciences. ~ Botany. cs 
5 Zoology. 6 6 
5 4. Human or Sociological Sciences. {Bien : {Homanrry. y 5 
° * * sthetics. 3 g 
5. Sciences of Individual Culture ‘ woes : 
. Linguistics. 2 
deduced from Sociology. {isn chology including 1 


Education and 
Conduct of Life. 


This classification is the simplest summary and out- 
line of all that mankind has learned and really knows. 
Objectively, it considers the world as foreign to man, and 
describes and declares only what és the truc, without regard 
to him or his wants or feelings. Subjectively, it considers 
man as the head of the world, and asks how the world in 
all its various departments can be prevised or modified 
for his use and benefit—it asks what is the good. This 
classification gives, also, approximately, the historical 
order in which the sciences have been acquired, since 
the more general and simple have preceded the more 
special and complex, and the methods and results of each 
science were and are necessary in the study of the 
sciences succeeding it in the scale... It is also telescopic, 
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-and may be enlarged, contracted, or reversed, according 
to the purposes sought. The germ of this classification 
is seen in the common division of the world into the 
mineral, vegetableand animalkingdoms. The more this 
scale is studied and used, the more will it crystalize the 
mind and bring order out of chaos. Itis the backbone of 
the new faith. Truth or knowledge has been defined as 
the agreement of thoughts with things; and that agree- 
ment is determined and verified by observation, induc- 
tion, experiment, comparison and deduction. Each of 
these scientific methods being more and more called into 
play, as we proceed inward toward man in the scale of the 

_ sciences. 

But while these special sciences and their methods 
have been since 1600 gradually worked out and com- 
bined so as to construct Science, the emotional, social, 
and religious nature of man, or rather of the majority of 
men, was necessarily left to hang from the old heavenly 
base of theology and its institutions, for culture, support 
and motive. The soul was in heaven while the body and 
mind worked and suffered on earth. 

We have had, accordingly, a century or two of transi- 
tion and revolution—a ‘‘chop sea”’ of social anarchy, 
waste, and discordance—in which metaphysics and 
science, otherwise so different, have effected the common 
result of giving liberty to man, without being able to 
intimate how and for what, as man, he should use it. 
The lessons and motives of materialism, derived from 
the culture of the material sciences, failed in the French 
Revolution, Itseemed not to reveal to man amotive strong 
enough to save him from his individual ambitions and 
appetites. The discovery of sociology, and the sciences 
of individual culture deducible from it, entirely changed 
the religious meaning and value of the word Science, by 
introducing the conception of Humanity. The discovery of 
‘what is meant by that word in sociology marks an era in 
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science and in human affairs as great, if not greater, than 
the discovery of the solar system and the infinite space 
in astronomy, and it is the next word to be defined, if 

possible. ; = 

8. Humanity.—There are few who do not know that 
the progress of Science and of Mankind has given a pe- 
culiar interest and depth of meaning to this word. This 
interest and meaning will appear both from its etymology. 
and history. ; 

Like those other foundational words, Religion, Science 
and Positive, this word Humanity has become the com- 
mon inheritance of modern European languages from 
the Latin language and civilization. In that language 
the word homo, @ man, gives us the adjective humanus, 
human or humane; and then the adverbs humanitus or 
humaniter, meaning humanly or hwmanely—thatis,accord- 
ing to, or as becomes a man; and thence we find Human- 
ttas, 1. €., Humanity, but simply as an abstract or adjec- 
tive noun, meaning only Human Nature, or the qualities, 
feelings and inclinations of man. The meaning of the 
word was soon extended in a good sense to signify gentle, 
humane or philanthropic conduct, culture or manners; 
and thence, also, it came to mean liberal culture, educa- 
tion and good breeding. Allof these words and mean- 
ings are common in classical Latin, and have been inher- 
ited by our modern Janguages. 

But the next step in the history of this word is singu- 
lar and important. It took place after the so-called clas- 
sical period, and when the Roman Empire was falling 
before a higher, a spiritual bond or integration, which 
included ‘‘all kindreds, peoples and tongues,”’ as mem- 
bers of one vast and eternal family, whose Father was 
at once God in Heaven and Pope on Earth. ‘Some word 
was needed to express the grand concrete aggregation of 
the human race, and the adjective word Humaniiy was 
‘the suitable word. It passed then from its old and mere- 
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ly abstract meaning of human qualities, conduct and ed- 
ucation, to mean also mankind at large, the concrete 
whole of the human species. It thus embodied all men, 
and all human qualities, for while acquiring this new 
meaning it has never lost the old. The new meaning is 
the result and outcome of the old. It added a concrete 
organism to represent and realize the human and humane 
qualities it had expressed before. 

Since this concrete use of the word was attained it has 
acquired greater depth in sentiment and greater extent in 
its application. For example, when (from 1400 to 1600) 
the true form and relations of the earth and of the 
heaven were revealed by the voyages of De Gama, 
Columbus and Magellan, and the discoveries of Coperni- 
cus and Galileo, man was compelled to turn to his fellow- 
man for comfort and support as the celestial spheres van- 
ished. He found, too, that no voyager could do more than 
sail round the earth everywhere peopled by man. It was 
also plain that there had been a singular advance in the 
history of European civilization by which it was carried 
far beyond the remainder of the inhabitants of the 
earth—and thus the fact of historical progress was clear- 
ly manifest. Then came Grotius and the rise of inter- 
national law, with some appeal at Icast to the sentiment 
of justice and the gencral welfare of mankind. Then fol- 
lowed the discovery that mankind were practically broth- 
ers, independent of God or Pope; for they were children of 
the same earth and race, with the same faculties and 
needs, bound together by a common interest, inheritors 
of the same past, and trembling or hoping before the 
same future. It became clearer that no individual could 
exist or had ever existed but as the result of a society of 
some kind. Thence came the feeling of the brother- 
hood and of the rights of man, and the consequent 
social changes which still continue, The French Revo; 
lution was a grand admonition that the word Humanity 
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had come to stand for the” deepest sentiment and 
the highest interests of mankind. Soon it began to appear 
as ‘“‘the solidarity of nations and peoples,” assigning to 
each and all a place, aright and a duty, as part of the 
grand organic Social Being of our planet. 

Thus the concrete meaning of this word, introduced to 
describe the mass of the members of the celestial and 
papal hierarchy, became extended to all mankind as 
members of the grand terrestrial commonwealth or re- 
public, ideal, and yet real, and growing through the 
ages. 

Since the French Revolution the increase of diplo- 
matic, commercial, scientific, industrial and social inter- 
course between all peoples has strengthened the senti- 
ment and conviction that all are parts of one great earthly 
family, whose interests are ina thousand ways indissolu- 
bly interwoven. When an Indian quarrels with his 
squaw on Lake Winnipeg the price of furs rises in Lon- 
don, says Carlyle. Every thought and act in some way 
becomes a wavelet in the tide of humanity. Man is the 
creature, and yet the creator of society, for 


‘*Man is not man, but in Society 
Man means Society.” 
— William Smith. 


All this is seen to be true in the lesser social divisions 
of family, tribe and nation. Each individual is little 
more than a knot of social forces, powers and influences 
which in their effects areco-extensive with the race, So- 
ciety and Humanity exist by the solidarity of their compo- 
nent parts. This word Solidarity (from the Latin solidus, 
solid) means in civil law the partnership in which ‘‘ each is 
answerable for all, and allfor each.” This word is used 
to give the solid or statical view of society, in which its 
order, and the interdependence of the parts, are consider- 
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ed as co-existent, and without regard to their development: 
and progress through time. 

If we turn to the progress of humanity and its growth 
in time—that is, its continuity (from Latin contino-are, 
to join in, or connect)—a still more wonderful bond of 
unity is disclosed. The Present is ever the child of the 
Past and the mother of the Future. Individuals, tribes, 
peoples, races, nations, empires, civilizations, religions, 
have no explanation, no meaning, except as children of 
their Past. The laws of social origin and growth trans- 
form history into science by following the course of the 
ever-accumulating social power of Humanity through 
the ages. Nations, civilizations and religions, have in- 
deed fallen, but only because their life haspassed into a 
higher integration. In war, government, law, industry, 
literature, art, science, low voices reach us from a future 
too remote for us to hear clearly, but ever swelling in 
volume and strength, rising Pugwe-like one above the 
other—all enforcing the truth that the living are more and 
more but the advance line of the empire of the dead. 
But it isin religion asthe chief bond or union of Human- 
ity, that the main center of unity and continuity should 
be traced. There, modern science points out the law of 
the three phases or states of mind with which mankind 
have regarded and sought to explain the world, and 
through which every human conception is liable to pass, 
viz.: 

1. The Theological, which assumesthat the world and 
the objects about man, and his feelings within him, are 
the results of wills or spirits that control them. In the 
early savage and stationary races these wills are supposed 
to reside in or near the objectsthemselves, and this stage 
of belicf is called Fetichism ; afterward these wills are 
lessened in number by the prominence of the more strik-; 
ing objects of nature and of the grander gods, and thus 
results Polytheism. The conception of one controlling 
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the final stage of theology. 

2. Attendant upon polytheism, and especially upon 
the disintegration of monotheism, there arises a second 
state of mind, in which qualities, faculties and names take 
the place of the wills and gods in the philosophy that ex- 
plains the world. This phase of thought is called Meta- 
physical, and is extremely prevalent in ourage. Itis the 
source of the vague theories, abstract and absolute dog- 
mas and arbitrary principles, which in practical life give 
us individualism without integration, liberty without 
order, and revolutions without progress. 

3. Tothese phases of thought succeeds the Positive or 
Scientific, in which the facts of the world and of man’s 
nature and their lawsare carefully ascertained, and made 
the explanation or philosophy of the world of man and of 
his conduct—and of which the Religion of Humanity is 
in some form the inevitable result. We believe that the 
hope of the world rests upon this philosophy and its re- 
ligion. 

Mr. Spencer and Mr. Fiske have shown that these 
three phases of thought are but continuations of one pro- 
cess—thatis, of ceasing to regard the world as animated by 
human-like wills. Human progress is, as they say, a con- 
stant illustration of the law of ‘‘Deanthropomorphization” 
—that is, of ceasing to explain the world by the theory of 
external wills. How this process begins, how important a 
part it plays in all human religion and history, the works of 
Comte, Spencer (especially his Sociology), Fiske, E. B. 
Tylor and Lubbock, must be left to show. But there 
certainly is no understanding the human past without 
this law. The classification of the sciences is called the 
backbone, and this law of the three states may well cee 
as the breastbone, of the new faith. 

In this aspect of continuity, the progress of Humanity 
since the French Revolution has been even greater than 
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in regard to social solidarity. The grand work of Gib- 
bon and the tentatives of Condorcet, Herder and others 
led'the way to a true science of social dynamics appar- 
ent in the works of Comte and Spencer. ‘‘ The rational 
world” has been discovered, and recognized in its progress 
through time as an ‘‘ Immortal Individual.” The con- 
ditions and laws of its development and growth are 
being pointed out with the clearness with which a natu- 
ralist describes an organism in biology, and indeed by 
similar laws and methods. There is at last a science of 
history. 

Both of these aspects—?. ¢., of the solidarity and 
continuity of Humanity—are indispensable to the under- 
standing, and much more to the solution, of any social 
question or difficulty. It is the failure to include both 
views that renders fruitless so many thoughtful specu. 
lations and honest efforts at reform. We live in the 
present, certainly ; but for a futureinevitably based upon 
and growing out of the past. Humanity is a trinity— 
ONE ever composed of these three, and must be ever served 
and worshiped as such, 

From what has been said,some notion may now be 
had of the modern meaning—the religious meaning—of 
the word Humanity. It is defined as ‘‘ the voluntary con- 
vergence of all the sentient beings on our planet;’’ or, 
again, as ‘‘the whole of human beings—past, present and 
future;” or, again, as ‘‘ the Immortal Individual,”—‘‘ the 
Great Being,”’—or, in a religious and moral point of 
view, as ‘‘the Supreme Being.” It is in the latter sense 
that all human societies and individuals are regarded as 
the organs of this Great Being, having their work and 
duties determined by their relations to it, and finding 
their welfare, happiness, life-motive and even immortal- 
ity, in their cheerful and faithful service. 

How this can be may appear in defining the next two 
words: 
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4. Egoism and Altrnism.—These words, perhaps the 
most important in the new faith, are best understood in 
contrast with each other. yoism, from the Latin ego, 
J, is well known in English as a general term for that 
selfishness and self-regard or pride, which is called ego- 
tism in an individual. In morals and philosophy it 
describes the personal instincts, appetites, interests, de- 
sires, impulses or motives which spring from or are rela- 
ted to the ego, or individual man. Altruism, from the 
French, autrwi, others (from the Latin alter, another) is 
peculiar in being the only really new word that the new 
faith has found it necessary tointroduce. It was formed 
and used by Comte, and has been adopted by Herbert 
Spencer, and is now very generally employed. It is the 
counterpart of egoism, and describes the social instincts, 
and those propensities,motives, needs and emotions which 
spring from the fact that man is a social animal, and has 
inevitable relations to others—to Society and to Human- 
ity. 

These two words, therefore, describe the two grand 
divisions of human nature, and the two main sources of 
all human thoughts or actions. How true this is, will 
appear from a glance at the first part of Comte’s Table of 
Cerebral Functions, which is as follows : 


Of Individual—Nutritive Instinct, 1 


= Instincts of ; 4 
a Ee Interest { Preservation | Of the Race ein dae . 3 
& 35 Instincts of By Destruction—MilitaryInstinct. 4 
& sé Improvem’t By Saracen, cane do. & 
Ay ; emporal, or Pride, desire of power. 
. ~ | Ambition. {Spiritual, ‘or Vanity, desire of approbation. 7% 
bool 
& ES 
38 .) fAttachment. 8 
: ae 3 Special. Woneration 9 
RQ enevolence. 
“I | General. 4 Universal: love. } Bowaxrry, 10 
(Sympathy). 


[See Tables at end of Comte’s “ Positive Catechism.”] 


The application of the words Zyoism and Altruism in 
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this table is so plain that further verbal definitions are 
useless. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer is in the habit of describing the 
intermediate sentiments in the above table as ego-altru- 
istic. Thus the sentiment that enforces the practice of 
blood-revenge among savages, or that which makes it 
so difficult ina more modern state of society to resist giv- 
ing or accepting aduel-challenge, is a compound of both 
egowtic and altruistic feelings, to which the compound 
word used by him is well applied. These compound 
sentiments play an important part in the progress of early 
societies, and give force to customs, traditions (and per- 
haps the taboo) which are the forerunners of government, 
and of criminal and civil law in more advanced commu- 
nities. (See Spencer’s ‘‘ Sociology,” Vol. I., p. 72.) 

But the real import of describing human nature as 
having egoistic and altruistic sides is not apparent from 
mere verbal definitions of the words, but from the fact 
that those words indicate the moral and religious an- 
tagonism of the old and the new faith. 

The old theologic faiths are all founded upon ego- 
ism. They are personal. They deal with the relations of 
the single individual to his Maker, to the end that he 
may, if possible, save his individual, self-conscious soul. 
“What profiteth it a man if he gain the whole world and 
lose his own soul ?”—that was the main question, and to 
its solution this world and all human society were held as 
subservient. What was to become of those who were 
not to be saved? Had they any rights or duties here 
preparatory to their external and eternal torture? The 
great St. Paul, the real author and founder of Christian- 
ity, as we knowit, saw that the Christian fellowship made 
the redeemed ‘‘ members one of another,” and he applied 
to them the noble sentiments of the 18th chapter of First 
Corinthians—but there was no fellowship for the unre- 
deemed who were and are the great mass of the human 
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race. If his fanciful arguments in favor of a personal 
immortality had nothing in them, then he had no gospel 
for this world except. ‘‘ to eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die.”” There was to him no motive for life, no radson 
@etre except as a preparation for the ‘‘mansions in the 
skies.” 

In the old faith, therefore, the appeal and the mo- 
tive is always egoistic. The individual’s life and fate 
must be determined by a law, ‘‘ not.of this world,” ‘‘ for 
the fashion of this world passeth away.” It is true that 
the growth of the social instincts and needs, since the 
origin of the old faiths, has greatly modified and altru- 
ised them. But,as Comte shows,they are founded on the 
wrong, the unreligious side of human nature, and cannot 
be materially changed. They must alway immortalize 
_ selfishness, and make man a pilgrim and a stranger, the 
subject of a foreign Despot, whose kingdom isnot of this 
world, and before whom each must go and account 
alone. 


Ou tous les hommes vont, aucune ne vont ensemble. 


Where all men go, each must go alone. 
—Comte’s Positive Polity, Vol. IIL., p. 377, 
(English Translation.) 


The theological exaltation of the selfish instincts and 
motives in the old faiths rendered, and still renders, im- 
possible any social or moral co-operation and reforma- 
tion of mankind on earth, and is the real parent of the 
continued poverty, misery and waste around us. 

The highest moral progress of the old faiths was 
marked by the golden maxims, so valuable in the past, 
viz.: ‘‘Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you,” and ‘‘ Love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

- In both of these maxims personal selfishness is not only 
sanctioned, but is made the only basisand test of morals. 
There was no other basis in that system ; for the love, 
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and much more the fear, of God separated man from 
man and took his heart out of his earthly life. The 
religion and morals of the old faith were and must ever 
remain substantially egoistic, for they were the convic- 
tions of people who were ‘‘not of this world,” who 
regarded it as a temporary ‘‘vale of tears,” and whose 
interest in it was only to get out of it as soon and as 
safely as possible. 

In contradistinction to all this: 

The new faith is founded upon the altruistic side of 
humun nature. It appeals to the fact that man rose from 
the brute and savage state by becoming a social and 
political animal, and that social, benevolent and sympa- 
thetic instincts and feelings have become fundamental 
in his nature. It denies the total depravity of man; that 
labor was a curse; or that woman was the origin of sin 
and death. On the contrary, if shows that in the conflict 
between ‘‘nature and grace,” the human heart has 
leaned to the gracious side, and so made human society 
and progress possible; that labor, instead of being a curse, 
has been the blessing by which the prize of civil- 
ization has been attained; and that woman, instead of 
being the author of sin and death in the world, has been 
and is the source of its grace and life. 

The object of moral culture under the new faith is to 
develop the altruistic sentiments, and to make them the 
mainsprings of life on earth. It is not claimed that 
egoistic instincts and sentiments can be crushed out, or 
that they ought to be, but that they should become sub- 
ordinated so as to contribute to the social life. Self-inter- 
est may never disappear, but it may become enlightened 
by being aliruised, and so be brought into harmony with 
the interest of others and of Humanity. 

How powerful this motive may be, that it must be 
the mainspring of a higher and more successful civiliza- 
tion—at once freer and higher—can only be realized by 
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those who have learned to feel the strength of this new 
impulse. The pleasures of devotion to great human 
interests are greater than any, but must be felt to be 
known. In civilized man the social instincts, motives, 
and duties rise above the personal in their average 
strength. Death is easily conquered by them. How 
many have died for country, empire, family, lovers, 
or even friends, and yet have had no hope beyond 
this life! What was the motive of the ‘‘infidel” patriots 
and soldiers of the American and French Revolu- 
tions? Ifso much could be done fora limited human 
interest, how strong must the motive be to those who 
learn to see and feel their part as soldiers in the grand 
progress of Humanity? The conception of human duty 
is the most certain and powerful motive yet discovered. 
The religion of this world—the new, certain human 
faith—points out to each the duty he is expected to do, 
and which do he must, or abdicate his manhood. Nor 
is this service a slavery. It is the highest, purest joy. As 
man becomes more civilized he takes greater interest in 
earthly and human affairs. He delights to sce the results 
of his life and labor look toward a future beyond his 
conscious life. His self-interest becomes ‘‘a duct for 
human sympathy,” and he grows stronger and better 
through and by the love and labor that cannot cease with 
his earthly days. His soul is saved by being spent. His 
immortality is assured by his life, not by his death. To 
seek to ‘‘save his soul” would be to certainly lose it. 
His happiness is found in the finding and doing of his 
duty. He realizes the line of Corneille: 
Dans le bonheur @’autrui je cherch mon bonheur. 


In the happiness of others my happiness I seek. 
To a mind of this temper the new faith becomes not 


only satisfactory, but an inspiration. The word Human- 
ity acquires a dcep and moving religious power. The 
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new faith offers duty and the pleasure of its perform- 
ance, and then the eternal continuance of a duty done, 
in results beyond the power of man to conceive! It 
offers the fellowship through all ages of those who see 
and feel this immortality—an immortality they have 
not to die to see and feel. A better heaven than the 
self-seeker dreams about is ever before the true servant 
of Humanity. 

But there is nothing in the new faith for the 
selfish. To such it is a vacuum. The purity 
and simplicity of the new motive makes it invisible 
to those who have learned to think that there 
must be some personal advantage or bribe to move 
human conduct and inspire a healthy, hearty life. To 
the pure in heart the altruistic enthusiasm of Humanity 
rises higher than any other love,—it includes, combines 
and co-ordinates all other motives. To this new source 
of inspiration the unselfish heart turns with altruistic 
and ever-deeper meaning, in the words of the old confes- 
sion of Thomas a Kempis: 


Amem te plusquam me, nec me nisi propter te. 
Thee I love more than me, nor me except for Thee / 


5. Other Words.—The explanations already given 
will enable the new meanings of most of the other words 
borrowed from the old faith to be readily apprehended. 
This will be done by considering what function, duty 
or office in the new faith most nearly corresponds to that 
described by it in the old. For example: 

(1.) Law and government. Law, in. the old view of the 
word, was made up of commands from the will of a God 
or of an earthly potentate or power. Thus it appears in 
all of the old bibles, and the statute books of all govern- 
ments. In the modern and scientific sense law is the 
regular order of succession or co-existence discovered in 
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‘the world about us, and in the existence and growth of 
human societies and individuals. 

In the old view, government was the enforcement of 
“the law,” 7. e., of the will and commands, of the celes- 
tial or terrestrial potentate. It meant restraint, com- 
pulsion and slavery ina greater or lesser degree ; and 
this feeling of violence to the will and conduct still 
attends the common use of the word. 

In the new view, government becomes the exponent of 
law, in the modern sense of that word, and the protector 
and common administrator of the general interests, 
welfare and progress of the social organism—to the end 
that the influence of the whole may further the growth 
and welfare of all of its parts. Government under this 
light means safety, co-operatioa, progress, and, above all, 
freedom ; for it is always ‘‘the law that makes us free.” 
There can, of course, be no organism without organiza- 
tion, and no society without law and government of 
some kind. But it will make all the difference in the 
world whether the wordsare freighted with the influences 
of the old or of the new faith. 

(2.) Or take the words spiritual and temporal, so often 
used in contrast with each other in both faiths. 

In the old theological use, spiritual referred to that 
which was discerned by the ‘‘ spirit,” and related partic- 
ularly to the ‘‘other world” and its affairs, in contrast 
with the temporal, which described the affairs of earth 
and time. 

In social science spiritual is used to describe the educa- 
tional, professional or artistic, that is to say the theoreti- 
cal classes, powers or influences in society. In contrast 
with it the temporal refers to the practical affairs of man- 
kind, which are material and temporary. 

The spiritual describes that which relates to the past 
and future in time rather than to the present. It is un- 
limited in extent and influence, and refers to that 
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which belongs to the continuity of the race. It is, there- 
fore, generally sudjective in character. The temporal is 
chiefly objective. It regards the affairs of the present 
time or individual life, and looks to the practical affairs 
of life in solidarity. It is therefore generally limited, 
relative and special in its application. 

(3.) So again the words life, soul, spirit, mind, intellect, 
and the word Psychology, as the science that includes them 
all, have new meanings and a new lease of life in the 
new theory of man’s nature and destiny, In the old 
view these wordsreferred to an ‘‘ entity ” or ‘‘substance,” 
supposed to be ‘‘ spiritual,”’ and to reside in man distinct 
from his body, and able to fly away and leave it at death. 
The mind was the intelligent manifestation of this entity 
and used the brain as ‘‘its organ” on earth, and after- 
ward was to use a ‘‘spiritual body” in heaven, or the 
“‘summer-land.”” In the scientific view these words are 
names for the different actions, properties and faculties 
of the living organism of the individual. They describe 
the various modes and results of the processes called liv- 
ing. Whether they do or can exist independent of that 
process, either as entity, substance or spirit, it does not 
concern us as inhabitants of this world to know. The 
intellect (or mind), in this view, is the synthesis or gene- 
ral name for the conscious operations of the brain. In 
much the same way we use the word digestion as a name 
for the digestive process of the stomach, or pedestrian- 
ism to describe the action of the feet. The old Psyche or 
soulis no longer a butterfly entity that flits from the 
body at death, but the most wonderful of the processes 
of that body inits life, and our consciousness appears as 
the effect that special nervous processes have upon the 
rest of the brain or nerves. It is the reaction or re- 
sponse of the whole system to nervous changes. Psy- 
chology, or the Science of the Soul, as the two Greek 
words composing it mean, has become, therefore, a 
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science of processes, objectively observed and subjectively 
felt, instead of a science of supposed spirits, ghosts, 
or entities. 

(4.) So with the word Priest—apparently so foreign 
and distasteful to all liberal or emancipated souls. Yet 
Comte finds it useful to describe that large class that in 
every society exercise the spiritual or theoretical pow- 
ers. They should, under the new faith, he says, ‘‘ad- 
vise, regulate and consecrate,” and be to a great extent 
what the Judge was in Hebrew history, but, of course, 
without false or supernatural pretensions. In this sense 
each of the learned professions, as teachers, physicians, 
lawyers and judges are, 7 so far as they honestly and use- 
fully exercise social functions and meet social needs, 
branches of the true ‘‘Spiritual Power,” and are more 
worthy to be called priests than those to whom theology 
awards the name. In thissense Comte’s axiom remains 
true, viz.: ‘‘No society can exist and be developed 
. without a priesthood in some form or other.”” We must 
not mistake a change in social offices for their destruc- 
tion. 

(5.) Another class of words describing the institu- 
tions or exercises of the old religion have been brought 
into the new, principally by Comte, and have begun to 
take root there. For instance, prayer, sacrament, festival, 
church, etc., are used so as to have good and true mean- 
ings under the new order of life. 

The old prayer was a begging; the old sacrament the 
remnant of the old fetich sacrifice and cannibalism, of 
which there is a painful reminiscence in the Mass and 
Lord’s Supper. 

The new prayer is the culture of the emotions (or 
heart, as they are symbolically and sympathetically 
called) by the idealization and expansion of them through 
exercise and expression, much as physical and mental 
exercise and training are used to develop and improve 
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the body and brain. The new faith may claim prayer in 
this sense to be of great importance, for it directs par- 
ticular attention to the emotional nature as the source of 
intellect and life,and enforces with doublestrength the old 
injunction, ‘‘ Keep thy heart with all diligence, for from 
it are the issues of life.” Prayer is at once the rest and 
the aspiration of the heart. 

The new sacraments are the social recognition, conse- 
cration, and enjoyment of the great events in individual 
life, such as birth, maturity or marriage, and death. 

Social festivals mark the similar celebration and social 
influence of the great epochs, periods, and events in the 
history of Humanity. The new Church or Society is the 
general name for the ‘‘ redeemed ”’ and reconstructed on 
earth—the servants of Humanity—those who, whether 
consciously united or not, substantially accept the scien- 
tific solution of man and his world, and who recognize 
human motives as superior to all others on earth, and 
who labor and live in the hope of realizing them more 
and more. 

But we cannot here undertake to give a complete key 
to the body of scientific, social, and positivistic litera- 
ture which is now vast, and yet is growing every year. 
Further definitions must be leit to the candor and inge- 
nuity of the reader. 

The new faith places nearly every thing and every 
motive, and therefore nearly every word inthe dictionary, 
undera new light. It is the light that the rising sun of 
Humanity is throwing over the whole world. The open 
eyes understand and rejoice in it without a word. To 
the eyes that are closed words are vain. Such a sun 
—the sun of a new spiritual epoch—rises to mankind 
only once in perhaps a thousand years, and then its light 
settles down into the valleys but slowly. In the words 
of the prophetic ‘‘ Hesperus,” or Evening Star, of Jean 
Paul Richter: ‘‘As yet struggles the twelfth hour of the 
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night; the nocturnal birds of prey are on the wing; the 
specters uproar; the dead walk ; the living dream!” But 
yet he adds, with a sublime hope and faith, that ‘ Phos- 
phor,” the Morning Star, will rise: ‘*There will come an- 
other era, when it shall be light, and man will awaken 
from his lofty dreams, and find his dreams still there, and 
that nothing 7s gone save his sleep!” 


pase 
RELATIONS. 


A few words seem to be needed in regard to the rela- 
tions of the new faith to other and older phases of reli- 
gion, and also to its own phases and teachers: 

1. It differs from the older faiths in the conviction that 
a heaven of mankind will certainly be in the future of 
this world, and in inciting and directing the whole man- 
agement of the human race so as to realize it more and 
more. The main sphere and objects of the old religions 
lay out of this world and were regardless of its future. 
The Buddhists longed for annihilation, the Christians 
awaited the Day of Judgment within the lifetime of 
those who labored with their Christ—and, still more dis- 
astrously, they waited at the end of the 1000 years in 
the Middle Ages, and still they wait, The new faith does 
not wait for anything. It works for a heaven under the 
realization of it in ‘‘the heart” now. It is the religion 
of ‘ One world at a time,” and therefore of this world and 
of its future. 

What other worlds there may be it does not pretend to 
say. It denies nothing. It says the ‘‘ previous ques- 
tion”? is the proper and human disposition of the world 
we are in, for we are living parts of it, and our wills and 
conduct count immensely in its future. What we may 
dream about another world, or be dubiously informed of 
about it, will not change it; but if there is anything in 
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the laws known, or in analogy reasoned, then we may be 
certain that the best possible preparation for any other 
world that may be, will be the most human, useful, 
honest, effective, or, in the new sense, the most religzous 
life in this. The new faith is affirmative, positive, con- 
structive, and health-giving in all its influences. 

2. It also differs from other religions, in being tolerant, 
reconciliative and universal. It rests upon and really 
includes all of the good of the older faiths and philoso- 
phies, not eclectically, but as the growth beyond them. 
The devotion, religious satisfaction and ‘‘ fair humani- 
tics” of the older vicws of the world turn gladly to the 
needed service of the new and real Supreme Being. 
There is no fencing in of human aspiration by it, as is 
often supposed. The new faith is the charter of liberty, 
and of the expansion of the human soul. The Infinite 
isnot denied, asin the old creeds, by a God inconsistent 
with, or separate from it. The Cosmos hasto limit in time, 
nor has the future of man on earth. The heaven in the 
skies vanished only to make visible to the heart the hea- 
ven on earth. The immortality of selfishness fades before 
the unselfish immortality, that already feels itself work- 
ing for and in the heaven that is to be; and thus the in- 
stinct of immortality becomes the mainstay of morals 
and of earthly life. 

But what is true in these respects as to the heart is 
equally so as to the intellect. In philosophy the scien- 
tific view of the world is so far completed that the vexing 
difficulties of metaphysics have generally found their re- 
conciliation in their solution or in their demonstrated 
futility. 

Thus the clear distinction of the objective and sub- 
jective has laid, or banished, a host of wordy ghosts 
and specters. Humanity as the center and real unity of 
all that is meant by these two words brings both into 
harmony by revealing both as relative to her. For ex- 
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ample, the necessity and free-will puzzle is a confusion 
of the objective and subjective. The invariable laws 
which prevail in the world considered independent of 
man do include his motives and will. Yet when the 
will of man is taken as the basis of his action, and of the 
changes he desires in modifying that otherwise invari- 
able order, it is in that regard apparently free and self- 
determining. Just asin objective astronomy the earth, 
and not the sun and stars, revolve, while in subjective 
astronomy, for the purpose of our practical life, the sun 
and stars still rise and set: so in objective psychology 
the will is not free, while in the subjective sense—in the 
practical, moral, religious, social, legal sense—the will is 
taken to be free. The adjustment of motives to the will 
therefore becomes a great question of culture, morals 
and government, and rewards and punishments are as 
rational as clocks and almanacs. 

The new philosophy is in this way the great exorcist. 
Its law of relativity lays or allays the ghosts of theo- 
logy and the entities of metaphysics. Yet it is not 
destructive—it excites to no sudden changes in the indi- 
vidual life, nor revolutions in the social. It never 
touches but to solve, to save, and to adorn. It replaces, 
and so only it destroys. Its science does indeed scatter 
the torpor and the sleep of ignorance, but only to realize 
the ‘‘ lofty dream” to the awakened heart. 

8. The new faith is one of many phases. ‘In my 
Father’s house are many mansions,” is one of the many 
admonitions in which the ‘‘Son of Man” appears as the 
voice of the great Humanity. Its main spiritual bond is 
as yet the sentiment of Humanity, to which kings and em- 
perors feel bound to appeal to justify their conduct even 
in the inhuman work of declaring ‘‘holy wars.” Its 
ereed is Science, which all the world recognizes as true. 
Its philosophy is called the New Philosophy by Goethe, 
and the German scientists, and by Huxley and Tyndall; 
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under Comte it appears as the Positive Philosophy, and 
he has many who follow him in this, if in nothing more. 
To John Stuart Mill it appeared as the Experientia) 
Philosophy. Dr. Strauss describes it as the New Faith, 
in contrast with the Old. Herbert Spencer presents anew 
and later phase as the Synthetic Philosophy; our own 
John Fiske calls his phase the Cosmic Philosophy, which 
suggests the great fundamental work of Humboldt—The 
Cosmos. 

All of these names are true and good. The philosophy 
is new, postiive, experiential, synthetic, and cosmic, and in the 
progress of its growth many more will be its names and 
phases, and many more its distinguished scientists, 
philosophers, advocates and promoters. And probably 
each will regard his own phase as the particular form 
and name the new faith or new philosophy should 
assume. But Science isa constant growth. She lives ever 
by devouring her offspring, like old Time and Saturn, and 
so she renders every ‘‘system”’ antiquated as soon as it is 
well made. Humanity is greater than any of her servants, 
and includes them all, but can be identified with none, 
for she is free from all individual limitations. Therefore 
it is that the new faith can never become a personal reli- 
gion. Confucius, Buddha, Zoroaster, Moses, Jesus, Maho- 
met have their common successor in the great Humanity of 
which no individual, however good or beautiful, can be 
but an insignificant part. The ‘‘ complete Positivist”’ and 
Humanitarian is not the one who follows a system or an 
individual with complete subserviency, but the one who 
most cheerfully learns and recognizes the true, where or 
however found, in order to do the good, where and how- 
ever he can. 

To individuals there is hardly room to refer at all: 

Of Herbert Spencer we may not speak until his work 
is done; but of those who have passed into the immortal 
world two stand forth as prominent founders of the new 
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faith—the German poet Goethe, and the French phil- 
osopher Comte. These men were the contrasts of each 
other, and may be, if rightly used, the supplements of 
each other. He who can best combine the free growth of 
the one with the method and social purposes of the other 
will be our completest man. Their worksare an inexhaust- 
ible storehouse of suggestions in and toward the new 
culture, of which the few words at the beginning of this 
article may give some intimation—and food for medita- 
tion. 


EY: 
ORGANIZATION. 


It might seem to those unfamiliar with the subject 
that nothing would be easier than to secure the union 
and co-operation of those who have been touched by the 
breath of the ‘‘ new life.” Butin fact nothing is more 
difficult. The tendency of the course of life and edu- 
cation of all pioneers is toward individual action, 
liberty, and self-reliant mdependence. And then, also, 
the service of Humanity seems to “function itself.” It 
requires no special Church nor organization. The whole 
world is its Temple by the ‘‘ Time River ’—the Blue its 
dome, and the duties of life its ever-present worship. 

Again, all attempts to found special organizations have 
been imitations of Catholic or Protestant ecclesiastical 
governments, and the placing of the new wine into such 
old bottles has generally resulted in the ridiculous loss 
of both. 

For this reason Strauss in his invaluable epitome of 
the ‘‘ New Faith” discourages the attempts of reconstruc- 
tive liberals to organize, but advises them to throw their 
individual efforts and influence upon society, the govern- 
ment, human and scientific tendencies, and culture in 
every practical way. This advice had been taken before 
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it was given, for of the thousands of Liberals, Positivists, 
and Humanitarians in every civilized country, no effec- 
tive permanent organization or co-operation has ever 
been attained. For all practical purposes such people 
are a rope of sand. This explains how it is that 
although there is on the average a great advance of lib- 
eral and humane sentiments, and although the popular 
sympathy is largely with them, yet education, and prac- 
tical politics, and, above all, woman and social customs, 
are abandoned to the control of priests and of theological 
influences, Thus the most precious influences of Hu- 
manity in this world are generally left to the control 
of those who are not, or ought not to be, ‘‘ of this 
world” at all. Until union gives practical life to the 
new influences it will remain true that ‘‘the dead walk” 
while ‘‘ the living dream.” 

The difficulty is, as Strauss suggests, to unite in any 
Society that shall not seem trivial, if not impertinent, 
when it speaks in the name of Science and Humanity, or 
as their representative. Yet there can be no doubt 
that the main desire of all liberals—that is, of all those 
who are emancipated from theology—is to attain the ob- 
ject so grandly assumed by Comte in the opening part 
of his ‘‘ Catechism,” where he says: 

“‘In the name of the past and future, the servants 
of Humanity—both its philosophical and practical ser- 
vants—come forward to claim as their due the general 
direction of tiis world. Their object is to constitute at 
length a REAL PROVIDENCE in all departments—moral, in- 
tellectual, material.” 

It may be a long time before this object shall be real- 
ized, and it may be by a very different organization from 
that which Comte designed. It may be that the recon- 
structive social power of the world will come as a slow 
growth from the Germanic Anglo-Saxon American town, 
nation and republic, with its appeal to the people, a jury 
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anda parliament, rather than from the spiritual ruins and 
debris of the Roman Empire and the Roman Church, 
Those who would organize the future of Humanity can- 
not be reminded too often that the Germans did de- 
feat the legions of Varus, and that no people who 
escaped the Roman Empire have ever been governed by 
its methods, spiritual or temporal. 

This reference to what has been, or may be, or ought 
to be attempted, in the way of organization, is made to 
prevent the far humbler pretensions of the Society, whose 
Articles follow this Introduction, from being mistaken or 
misunderstood. That Society is mainly for the good, 
comfort and culture of its own members. It does not 
assume to represent Science and Humanity before 
the world at large, nor does it expect to have any great or 
direct influence upon that world. It aims to enable 
its members to play their parts more usefully and hap- 
pily under the light of the new faith and hope. Surely 
any Society may unite, and appeal to Science and 
Humanity for such purposes without being ridiculous 
or pretentious. As to details of organization and culture, 
all is left to the sense of the Society, or of the individual 
member, under the influences which have brought the 
union together. 

But if one such Society can be, and be useful, there 
seems no reason why similar Societies should not 
be organized wherever similar convictions and simi- 
lar sentiments may be found. Notice of such organi- 
zations, however simple and humble, will be gladly 
received. The day of small things must not be despised. 
Organization must come in some form, and only those who 
try can succeed. When one man out of every eleven in 
the Roman Empire was a Christian the empire was con- 
verted. The tendencies of our time give to small minori- 
ties in the right an influence far beyond their numbers 
as soon as they learn to combine their efforts. 
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Let none then despair! The new faith is the religion 
of hope. As sure as the laws of nature and of man is 
it, that the future will belong to her—‘‘the religion of 
reasoning faith, of instructed hope, and enlightened 
love.” So sure, therefore, should each ask and give by 
union the strength that will bring that future nearer— 
that future which cheered the last days of the gifted 
Harriet Martineau when she said: ‘‘ The world as 7¢ 7 
grows somewhat dim before my eyes, but the world that 
is to be looks brighter every day!” 
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LETTER 


HARRIET MARTINEAU 


In REPLY To THE ‘‘ REGRETS’? AND CoMMISERATION OF 
CERTAIN AMERICAN FRIENDS IN REGARD TO HER 
PHILOSOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS CONCLUSIONS. 


This Letter is added here from the belief that its 
clear and complete statement of the intellectual base of 
Positivism will be useful, if not new, to its students; 
while the graceful, but stinging rebuke that accompanies 
it may help ignorance and formalism to feel their true 
position before knowledge and sincere inquiry. 

Certainly all who possibly can should read the most 
interesting Autobiography of this, ‘‘the foremost woman 
of her time”’; for those who cannot we must explain: 
This Letter was written to Mrs. M. W. Chapman, with 
the request that copics should be made for the friends to 
whom it wasapplicable. (Autobiography, vol. ii., p. 485.) 
Shortly previous to its date (1856) the great and busy au- 
thoress had been suddenly admonished to set hcr house 
in order, by a disease of the heart that might bring 
death at any moment. This announcement, more ter- 
rible to her friends than to herself, called forth the 
“pitiful”? expressions to which the Letter was the 
merited response. In fact, however, her invalid, but 
still most useful and beautiful, life was continucd until 
June, 1876, when, in her 74th year, in the fullncss of the 
faith resting upon knowledge, and of the good works 
and love which were its fruits, ‘‘dcath,” happy and 
peaceful, seemed but the raising of her life to a higher 
usefulness. Then, ‘‘all who love their fellow-men” 
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were enabled to feel her influence as if the personal pres- 
ence of one of the purest, noblest, worthiest ‘‘saints”’ of 
the New Faith. 
THE LETTER: 
AMBLESIDE, May 10, 1856. 

My Dear Frienp: It appears to me that you can 
help me in a small embarrassment that I should like to 
get rid of, if I can do it without causing more trouble 
than the matter is worth. I call the embarrassment of 
slight consequence, because a short time must put an 
end to it; but the interest involved is not a trifle. You 
know how much I value the confidence and affection of 
my more intimate American friends; and you will not 
necd to be assured by me that the recent letters I have 
had from several of them express the kindliest respect 
and regard, as well as interest in my departing condition. 
Yet these letters manifest so extraordinary a notion of 
my state of mind, and are so very wide of the mark as to 
our relation to each other (theirs and minc), that I feel 
as if it were wrong to lct the mistakes pass in silence, 
while yet I have not strength to reply to each corre- 
spondent. Some bclieve that they have touched so 
lightly on what is evidently uppermost in their minds 
that they spare me all need to reply, and they would 
really regret having obliged me to answer; while the 
» character of the light touch they do give is exactly what 
makes me feel some sort of reply a duty. It is true they 
will erclong see in my Autobiography (which I leave for 
posthumous publication) what my philosophy really is; 
but it would be hardly right to wait if, by writing one 
lottor, I can enable them to understand me better while 
Tam still among you. 

In all the letters I refer to it is clear that the supreme 
association with me at present is, not my past life, pres- 
ent illness, or approaching death, but my ‘‘views” on 
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theological subjects. Again, all the correspondents I 
am speaking of carefully and distinctly assure me that 
they do not hold my ‘‘views.” Most of them call me 
‘“skeptical”’ (even the phrase ‘‘ the slough of skepticism” 
occurs in one letter), and others write of ‘‘ unbelief,” 
**darkness,” ‘‘doubt,” etc. All this shows so entire an 
unacquaintance with even the first principles and main 
characteristics of positive philosophy as surprises me a 
good deal, after the progress which I have hoped and 
supposed it was making in your country. By positive 
philosophy I mean not any particular scheme pro- 
pounded by any one author, but the philosophy of fact, 
as arising from the earliest true science, and rehabilita- 
ted by Bacon’s exposition of its principles. There must 
be thinking and educated men in all your cities who 
could tell my friends that positive philosophy is at the 
opposite pole to skepticism, that it issues in the most 
affirmative (not dogmatical) faith in the world, and ex- 
cludes unbelief as absolutely as mathematical principles 
do; that there is no ‘‘darkness”’ in it, but all clear light, 
up to the well-defined line which separates knowledge 
from ignorance; that positive philosophy is, in short, the 
brightest, clearest, strongest, and only irrefragable state 
of conviction that the human mind has ever attained. 
You see, my difficulty in speaking at all about this is 
that what I say of my philosophy will, almost inevitably, 
look like conceit and boasting about myself. I really 
must say that such an appearance should be laid to the 
charge of those who, while meaning to be affectionate 
and even respectful, write to me as to one somehow 
fallen or gone astray, or in some way in an inferior con- 
dition of faith to theirs. This conception is not true— 
it isin fact the reverse of the truth; but you sce how 
impossible it is to declare this without offending the 
feelings of persons who consider it a merit, rather than 
a weakness, to rest satisfied in ignorance of the basis of 
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the notions or “views” they hold. If fidelity to the 
truth on which I take my stand must bring on me the 
charge of presumption, so be it! I cannot help it, and 
must bear it as the lesser evil of two. 

You, and others of my friends, and I myself, may 
well be tired of hearing questions or opinions about my 
“views.” ‘‘Views’’ is not the word for disciples of 
positive philosophy, but for those who are still within the 
dogmatic circle or the metaphysical wilderness. They 
may speak of the ‘‘ views” of persons who see through 
the eyes of authority, like the dogmatic part of the theo- 
logical world, or of those who make their own ‘‘ con- 
sciousness’ their point of view, and who therefore differ 
mutually as their consciousness differs. Among these— 
the metaphysical ‘‘ believers” or speculators—the views 
are as various as would be those of the earth by the 
same number of persons, each in a balloon of his own, 
all wafted by different currents at different elevations, 
with no other mutual connection than traveling in the 
same atmosphere. The disciples of positive philosophy 
have no more variation of views than students of mathe- 
matics have in regard to the mathematical field already 
explored, The truth compels unanimous conviction in 
both cases. If difference of ‘‘ views”? arises, it is during 
the first attempts to conquer some fresh territory, which, 
when annexed, will, like all that has gone before, become 
unquestionable and leave no room for diversity of 
“views.” If, instead of the ‘‘ views,’ people asked about 
my point of view, that would be sensible and practical, 
The point of view is indeed the grand difference between 
the dogmatists, the metaphysical speculators, and the 
positive philosophers. The first take their stand on tra- 
dition, and the sccond on their own consciousness. 
Their point of view is in their own interior, from whence 
it is manifestly impossible, not only to understand the 
universe, but to seo the true aspect of any thing what- 
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everinit. We, seeing the total failure in the pursuit of 
truth consequent on this choice of a standpoint, try to 
get out of the charmed circle of illusion, and to plant our 
foot in the center of the universe, as nearly as we can 
manage it, and, at all events, outside of ourselves. Co- 
pernicus has been the great benefactor of his race, in 
this matter; and by showing that our globe is not the 
center of the universe, nor man its aim and object, he 
overthrew theology and metaphysics without knowing 
it. However, this would lead me too far. I must keep 
to my own correspondents and their ‘‘ views.” 
The first great function of Baconian philosophy is to 
separate indisputably the knowable from the unknow- 
able; and the next is, to advance the pursuit of the 
knowable. It is obvious that the process of ascertain- 
ment first, and constant verification of knowledge after- 
ward, is destructive of ‘‘skepticism.’”’ Skepticism is 
doubt; and the positive philosopher is in a position of 
direct antagonism to it. He may hold, and must hold, 
his decision in suspense, in the interval between the first 
conception and the verification of new truth; but ‘‘ skep- 
ticism” about old propositions which he has duly at- 
tended to is impossible to him. In the same way there 
is no wandering in ‘‘ darkness” for the positive philoso- 
pher. He walks in light as far ashe goes. It is, to be 
sure, but a short way up to the blank wall of human 
‘ ignorance; but we can separate, on our own side of that 
blank wall, what is actually known from what is be- 
coming revealed; and both from what we never can 
know. I need not add that the wall itself is destined to 
be forced, and the limits of ignorance to be set perpetu- 
ally farther back, while we can never be any nearer to 
knowing what our faculties are unable by their constitu- 
tion to apprehend. While the disciples of dogma are 
living in a magic cavern, painted with wonderful shows, 
and the metaphysical philosophers are wandering in an 
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enchanted wood, all tangle and bewilderment, the posi- 
tive philosophers have emerged upon the broad, airy, 
sunny common of nature, with firm ground underfoot 
and unfathomable light overhead. So much for the 
‘‘ darkness,” ‘‘ doubt,” falling away, ‘‘skepticism,” etc. 
Among the unknowable things, the first we recognize 
is the nature or attributes of the First Cause; and this is 
why weare called atheists. We are atheists in the sense 
in which all reformers in essential matters have always 
been called atheists. Like the apostles, and the Lutheran 
reformers, and many more, the positive philosophers are 
called atheists, and for the same reason—because they 
are disbelievers in the popular theology. For the same 
reason they are insolently compassionated and insult- 
ingly grieved over. The ‘‘interest”’ or corporation of 
the great Diana of the Ephesians pitied as well as vitu- 
perated the reformers, no doubt; pitied them for what 
they lost, they themselves being disqualified for estima- 
ting the gain. At the Reformation the Catholics sin- 
cerely, however insolently, pitied the Protestants for 
their loss of the old resources and consolations, the pro- 
curableness of indulgences, the comfort of absolution, 
the resource of the intercession of saints, and the protec- 
tion of the Virgin. In the same way now Christians, 
who have no more authority from Scripture or reason for 
their personal fancies or general dogmas about a future 
life and an adaptation of the universe to the moral gov- 
ernment of our world according to human notions than 
the Catholics for their special comforts, insolently pity 
us for what ¢iey consider loss, without asking themsclves 
whether they are qualified to estimate our gain. The 
case is one of constant repetition, world without end. If 
disbelieving in the popular theology, therefore, is athe- 
ism, then we are atheists, but not in the philosophical 
and only permanent sense of the term ‘‘disbelief in a 
First Cause.” 'To us the only wonder is that men are so 
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long in perceiving that they must be wrong in ‘‘realiz- 
ing” (as you would say in America) the First Cause, 
more or less, in any mode or direction whatever. The 
form or constitution of the human mind requires the 
supposition of a First Cause. To go further than the 
supposition is to give an extension to Fetishism which 
the nineteenth century might be ashamed of, in its 
grown andeducated men Infant man—the race and the 
individual—instinctively (therefore constantly and neces- 
sarily) transfers his own consciousness or experience to 
every thing his senses encounter. Enlightenment con- 
stantly restricts this application till the individual or the 
race, which at first concluded that every thing in the 
universe had a life and a will of its own, arrives at the 
advanced stage of believing in one Supreme Being made 
up of human attributes in a highly magnified form. As 
Xenophanes described men making gods in their own 
image in his day, so we see men doing it,still, for the 
same reason that Xenophanes gives, and whereby, ‘‘if 
oxen and lions had hands like our own, and fingers, then 
would horses, like unto horses, and oxen to oxen, paint 
and fashion their god-forms.”” In this way has the God 
of monotheists been in a barbaric age a ‘‘ Lord of Hosts” 
and a ‘‘ God of Israel”; and is now, after a succession of 
phases, the Father of mankind, with the affections, pow- 
ers, and intellect of man vastly magnified. He designs; 
he foresees and plans; he creates and preserves; he loves, 
pardons, gives laws and admits exceptions—is, in short, 
altogether human in mindand ways. The positive point 
of view—that external to man—shows that this concep- 
tion cannot possibly be true in any degree, no portion of 
the universe having, more or less, the characteristics of 
the Cause of the whole. Throughout the universe, again, 
nothing caused bears any resemblance to its cause, or can 
bear such resemblance, because the functions of the two 
are wholly different. What is knowable about a First 
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Cause is simply this—as any disciple of positive philos- 
ophy is fully aware—that our mental constitution com- 
pels us to suppose a First Cause, and that that First 
Cause cannot be the God of theology. 

I need not say how puerile, barbaric, and irreverent 
appear to us the ‘‘ views” of Christian Fetishism in 
their whole extent, comprising that conception of a fu- 
ture life which is fetish in being a transference of our 
present experience to other conditions. It is not ‘‘an- 
other life” that people desire and expect, but the same 
life in another place. Once regarded from the higher 
(exterior) point of view, the folly and practical mischief 
of this superstition become evident to a degree which it 
would startle some of my friends exceedingly to become 
aware of. The belief was no doubt of use in its proper 
day, like every general belief, but its proper date is past; 
that which was a substantial faith (as when the early 
Christians looked for the Millennium) is now (whenever 
it goes beyond a limited dogma) a personal fancy, a 
bastard conception of unchastened imagination, and a 
sentimental egotism. The state of anticipation which 
religious people try to establish in themselves appears to 
us in its true colors, as a selfish egotism, like that of 
children who would have the universe ruled to gratify 
their fancies and desires. I need spend no words in 
showing that the conceptions of no two people in Pro- 
testant Christendom, as to a future life, can be made 
compatible, if thoroughly examined. Christians find it 
difficult (and most difficult in the most anxious moments) 
to make out what view of a future life can be right. 
Positive philosophy shows that there is no evidence that 
any are right, while there is strong presumptive evidence 
that allare wrong. As for the effcct on our minds of 
this kind of recognition, Ican no more hope to convey 
to theological believers any sense of our privileges of 
emancipation than the Lutheran reformers could show 
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their Romish friends why they were happier than when. 
they believed in the absolution of their sins, the protec- 
tion of the Virgin, and the intercession of saints. What- 
ever freedom my more liberal Christian friends have 
gained, that we possess in greater measure. Whatever 
sin and sorrow they sce in the superstitions they have 
left behind, ¢hat we are ina yet greater measure thankful 
to have been delivered from. As for the sense of general 
health, intellectual and moral, the full and joyous liberty 
under the everlasting laws of nature, and the disappear- 
ance of incongruity, perplexity, and moral disturbance 
such as every theory of the government of the universe 
must cause to thoughtful minds, we can only enjoy these 
blessings in sympathy with our fellow-disciples. It is 
only by attaining them that the blessing of them can be 
understood. What Christians may know by observation, 
if they will, is that we who have gone through their ex- 
perience (whereas they have not had ours) are healthier 
in mind, higher in views and conduct, and happier in 
life and the prospect of death, than we were before. Our 
old friends may wonder at it; but that is their affair. 
We know our own feelings; and the wonder to us is that 
inexperienced persons should pronounce upon them. 
Perhaps my correspondents may now see how un, 

necessary is their careful and express declaration to me 
that they do not share my views. How should they, 
when they have not even attempted the requisite study? 
An astronomer calculating an eclipse needs no assurance 
from those who take the stars to be spangles that they 
do not share his views. After having gone through the 
prior stages of dogmatic and metaphysical belief, it was 
through years of thought and study, under able guid- 
ance, that I attained my present standpoint; and to me, 
who know what the requisite labor is, and how gradual 
is the evolution of the way, my friends who have never 
pursued it at all think it necessary to explain that they 
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do not stand by my side! I speak thus confidently about 
their not having pursued truth in this direction, because 
they entirely mistake my position and state of mind. If 
they understood either, they would feel and express 
something very unlike the innocent compassion and the 
well-mcant insolence of their recent letters. It is impos- 
sible, and of course no matter of desire, that every body 
should engage in the pursuit of truth, which is the most 
laborious as it is the highest of human occupations; but 
those who decline the toil should be at least capable of 
Yespect toward those who achieve it. The whole mat- 
ter will be easier to a future generation, who will have 
less to unlearn than we have. If it should be thought an 
objection to the faith which I hold that it takes long to 
attain, the obvious reply is that fresh truth is always 
hard of attainment, because of the requisite amount of 
unicarning,; but that the hard acquisition of one genera- 
tion becomes the easy inheritance of another. Thus, our 
Protestant world suffers nothing now from dogmas 
which it cost the early reformers much agony to expose; 
and thus, again, every child will hold convictions a cen- 
tury hence which it costs the wisest men of our time 
much toil and pains to attain. I say this, which cannot 
in a general way be new to any body, simply to guard 
against its being supposed that a life of scientific pursuit 
is always necessary to the attainment of truth. The 
chief part of the business is only temporary—the unlearn- 
ing of error, the discrimination of the knowable from 
the unknowable. 

The deepest chasm, however, which-yawns between 
my correspondents and me is an unbelief on their part 
which, while it lasts, renders impossible all mutual sym- 
pathy on the most important subjects of human thought 
and feeling. They are wholly indifferent to philosophy 
as vital truth. Reality is nothing to the superstitious, in 
comparison with the safety of their own dogmas and per- 
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suasions. Science is to them a mere word in its highest 
relation of all—as the basis of all true belief. They 
approve of science and philosophy as mental exercise 
and an innocent pursuit; and, in a utilitarian sense, as 
conducive to human welfare in material conditions. But 
they do not recognize in it the special and crowning duty 
and boon of man’s life—ihe source of all truth and the 
highway to all wisdom. They do not see in science the 
test of all other things, including beliefs, theological and 
other; and till they do recognize this, they will not see 
how philosophy—which is wisdom derived from science 
—is good enough to fulfil our most ardent desires, and 
holy enough to occupy our loftiest aspirations. The 
levity and presumption with which theological and meta- 
physical believers and speculators treat the holiest and 
loftiest aim and pursuit open.to us is so painful to my 
feelings of reverence, and discloses so broad a severance 
between us, that I hope for nothing more from this letter, 
or from any intercourse now possible on these topics, 
than to awaken some sense in my old friends that there 
may be more than they sce in the great study of my life, 
and in its results, and possibly to fix the-attention of one 
or another on the difference between an indulgence in 
the use of time-hallowed words and images and the bona 
jide pursuit of everlasting truth. Perhaps I may at least 
have checked the unconscious presumption with which 
those who rest upon tradition, or amuse themselves with 
speculation, are apt to treat laborers who deal with a toil 
which they have declined. 

LT hope, and in my own mind [ feel sure, that there is 
nothing in what I have said incompatible with real and 
warm affection for my old friends, or with gratitude for 
the kindliness and efforts at respect with which they have 
written tome. JI am as sensible of their interest and 
their fidelity (as far as their knowledge goes) as if our 
theological agreement was the same as of old, and they 
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will feel, Iam sure, that I could not appear, by silence, 
to acquiesce in the position they assign me, without be- 
traying at once our mutual confidence and the philosophy 
which is the reverse of what they suppose. I bclieve 
they will not be offended. If they are, I cannot take the 
blame to myself. If they are not, how much better is 
frank explanation than concealment or silence ! 
Iam, dear friend, yours ever, 


HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


CONSTITUTION AND REGULATIONS 


OF THE 


SOCIETY OF HUMANITY, 


INCORPORATED AS THE FIRST CONGREGATION 
OF THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY IN 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


The incorporated name of this Society is ‘‘The First 
Congregation of the Religion of Humanity in the City 
of New York;” but it is known and may be commonly 
called ‘‘ The Society of Humanity” in said city. 


ARTICLE II. 
OBJECTS. 


The objects of this Society are stated substantially 
in its Certificate of Incorporation, viz.: 

1. To develop and extend a knowledge of the synthe- 
tic or religious value of ScrmncE and HuMANITY. 

2. To present them, instead of Theology, as the basis 
and substance of Religion. 

3. To practice and promote such Religion, as the 
foundation of individual and social duty, and of human 
welfare and progress. 


ARTICLE III. 
MEMBERS. 


Section 1. Any man or woman who may approve 
of and desire to further the objects of this Society, may 
become a member, upon the approval of three-fourths 
of the members at aregular meeting; but the name of 
the candidate, when first proposed, shall lie over to the 
next regular meeting for action, if a request to that 
effect is made by any member. Names of those who 
may be suggested for membership may be placed upon a 
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roll, with a view to their future election, when they and | 
the Society may deem it best. 

Sec. 2. Every member will sign the Roll at the end of 
the Certificate of Incorporation of the Society, person- 
ally or by proxy, or authorize it to be done by letter, 
before he or she shall act as a member. Members will 
be classed as resident and non-resident. 

Sec. 8. The children of Members of the Society now 
under fourteen years of age, and those who may be here- 
after born, shall be admitted as birthright members of 
the Society, if presented and placed under its general in- 
fluence and guardianship. 

Sec. 4. Children of those who are not members may 
also, with the consent of their parents or guardians, be 
presented and accepted as adopted members, and have 
the benefits of its care and guardianship as though they 
had been birthright members. 


ARTICLE IV. 
OFFICERS AND GOVERNMENT. 


Section 1. The Society will be congregational in its 
forms and government, and will effect its objects 
through officers and committees directly responsible to 
the congregation. 

Sec. 2. The permanent officers will be the Secretary, 
Treasurer, and Librarian, who will be elected each year, 
and whose duties will be those generally performed by 
similar officers in corporate societies. 

Sec. 3. The Society may hereafter select a President 
or Moderator for the year; but until one is elected, 
the members of the Committee on Exercises, pres- 
ent at any meeting, will select the President for that 
meeting, subject to the approval of the Congregation 
present. In case of absence of or difference among the 
members of that Committee, the Congregation will, 
upon motion, select its presiding officer for the meeting. 


ARTICLE V. 
COMMITTEES. 


Section 1. The main objects and work of the Society 
will be effected through its Committees, of which there 
will be five, viz.: 

1. The Committee on Business and Temporal Affairs, 
who shall consist of the seven Trustees of the Society, 
as provided in its Certificate of Incorporation. The 
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Treasurer shall also be ez officio a member of this Com- 
mittee, and shall act as its Secretary. 

2. A Committee on Exercises and Religious Affairs, ‘ 
who shall have general charge of the Educational and + 
Esthetic Exercises, including Sunday and Day-schools, — 
and all festivals or celebrations which the Society may 
find useful, or which the members may desire in in- 
stances affecting themselves. 

3. A Committee on Humanity, who, by persuasive, 
legal or legislative means shall endeavor to aid in having 
the evils by which Humanity is afflicted or debased, 
mitigated or removed; and whose duty it shall also be, 
as far as practicable, to investigate and bring to justice 
or public obloquy special instances of cruelty, wrong, 
baseness, or inhumanity in any form. 

4. A Committee on Womanhood, who shall have gen- 
eral charge of all matters relating to women and chil- 
dren, and their culture, education, and welfare within 
the Society; and also outside of the Society this Com- 
mittee shall act as far as needful and useful with the 
other Committees, in regard to reformatory measures 
affecting women and children. 

5. The chairmen of these four committees, together 
with the officers of the Socicty, shall form the Advisory 
Committee of the Society, who shall adjust the duties of 
the committees to each other, and recommend such 
measures to the Society as they may deem best suited 
to attain or further its objects. 

Src. 2. The first four committees shall each consist of 
at least seven members, to be nominated by the Secretary 
and approved by the Society, and thereafter the Secre- 
tary will, as each member may request, add his or her 
name to one of the three committees first above named, 
so that every member of the Society shall be a member 
of some working committee; but none but women shall 
be placed upon the Committee upon Womanhood, unless 
the women on that Committee otherwise request. The 
Committees on Humanity and Womanhood shall also 
have charge of cases of sickness, and of cases needing 
relief within or without the Society. 

Sec. 8. The Treasurer will pay out no moneys except 
upon the written approval of the Advisory Committee, 
unless ordered by three-fourths of the Congregation ata 
regular meeting. No person shall have authority to con- 
tract debts for this Society, or to solicit or collect 
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moneys for it, except upon a written resolution of the 
‘Trustees, or of the Society itself, attested by its Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. 

Src. 4. All officers and committees shall hold office 
until their successors are elected or appointed. Vacan- 
cies may be filled at any business meeting of the Society, 
after notice has been given at a previous regular meet- 
ing. 

Suc. 5. All of the officers and committees of the Soci- 
ety shall always be subject to the direction and sense of 
the Society, expressed at its regular meetings. 

Other or Special Committees may be appointed as 
may be required. ~ 


ARTICLE VI. 
MEETINGS AND SOCIAL FESTIVALS. 


Suction 1. Weekly Meetings.—The ordinary meetings 
of the Society for Lectures, Instruction, Festivals or 
other Exercises, will be held on Sunday, and at such 
other times as the Commitiee on Exercises may appoint, 
orthe Society order. 

Src. 2. Monthly Meetings.—The regular business meet- 
ings of the Society shall be held on the third Tuesday of 
each month, at a time and place to be arranged by the 
Trustees, Advisory Committee, or Society. 

Sxc. 3. Quarterly Meetings.—Social meetings or Festi- 
vals should also be held at or near the four great As- 
tronomical periods of the year, viz., the Solstices and 
Equinoxes, so as to recognize the general Religious 
Festivals of Mankind in the past, and to rationally and 
usefully share in and continue them. With them should 
also be commemorated the principal phases of the reli- 
gious and social development of Humanity, namely, 
Fetichism, Polytheism, Monotheism and Positivism. 

Src. 4. Yearly Meeting.—The yearly meeting of the 
Society to receive the reports of Officers and Committees, 
and for the election or appointment of their successors, 
and for such other business as shall come before it, shall 
be held on the third Tuesday of December in each year. 

Sec. 5 The Festivals and Anniversaries of the Nation 
should ‘be kept by the Society in harmony with their 
spirit and intention, and as events of 1mportance in the 
History of Humanity. 

Src. 6. All meetings of the Society, unless otherwise 
ordered, shall be held at 8 o’clock P, M. of the day men- 
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tioned, at the usual meeting-place of the Society in the 
city of New York. 

Sec. 7. The quorum of the Society and of the Com- 
mittees may be fixed from time to time, but until other- 
wise provided twelve members shall be a quorum of the 
Society, and four members of any Committee, but three 
members may order another meeting and adjourn, of 
which meeting regular notice must be given. Meetings 
may be called at any time by the Secretary upon the re- 
quest of any chairman of a standing committee, or of five 
members in writing. 

Src. 8. Notices of all meetings shall be given in 
writing and by mail to every resident member in time 
to enable the member to attend the meeting from his 
residence in the city or within ten miles of the place of 
the meetings. 

ARTICLE VII. 
INDIVIDUAL CULTURE. 


Section 1. The general object of the education, 
culture, and approval of the Society shall be to rear and 
maintain strong, healthy, sober, intelligent, and moral 
members, so as to make them worthy servants of Hu- 
manity, and of the State and Society in which their lot 
may be cast. 

Sec. 2. Rules and regulations for the festivals and 
culture looking to these ends may be provided as the 
sense of the Society may require, or as parties interested 
may request. 

Sec. 8. It is understood that the liberty, opinions, 
growth, and taste of each member, under the influence 
of Science and Humanity, is to be cherished and pro- 
tected, especially in all that relates to the independence 
of the person. But this Society is in nowise responsible 
for the individual opinions of its members, nor can any 
one represent it, or speak for it, in public or otherwise, 
without its special authority. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
DISCIPLINE AND CRITICISM. 


Srotion 1. The principal means of discipline will 
be the criticism and disapproval by the Society of con- 
duct injurious to it, or to any member thereof, or to 
Society at large. 

Sec. 2. This Criticism may be held at the request 
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of the member concerned, or upon complaint, but under 
the direction of the Committee on Exercises. 

Suc. 3. In case a member is deemed guilty of conduct 
unworthy of the Society, he shall be privately admon- 
ished, and if that be unavailing the sense of the Society 
thereon may be publicly posted or published. 

Sec. 4. The offending member may also be suspended 
and deprived of voice or vote in the Society and of all of 
its privileges. But no member shall be expelled so as to 
be placed beyond hope of amendment. 

Sec. 5. Resignations may be made and accepted 
upon such terms as the Society may approve. 


ARTICLE IX. 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


Section 1. It shall be the duty of the Board of Trus- 
tees and of the Treasurer to raise funds for the Society 
by dues or collections or contributions, or any other 
honest and practicable means, to be approved by the So- 
ciety. They shall also receive, hold, and manage its 
property, real or personal, including any devise or be- 
quest that may be made to it, and they shall report to the 
Society the condition of its funds and property whenever 
requested, 

Src. 2. The Society may receive gifts, devises, or be- 
quests of money or property, to be applied to special 
purposes (consistent with its general objects), as the 
donor or testator may indicate, and such money or prop- 
erty shall be faithfully applied to such purposes only. 

ARTICLE X. 
AMENDMENTS. 

The foregoing Constitution and Regulations may be 
amended at a business meeting of the Society by a vote 
of three-fourths of those present after tlle proposed 
amendment shall have been submitted in writing at a 
previous regular meeting, 
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Psbk ENeD bX. 
if 
ARTICLES 


FORMING THE 


CERTIFICATE QF INCORPORATION 


OF THE 


Piko?t CONGREGATION OF THE 
RELIGION OF HUMANITY 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Ie 


This Instrument certifies that we, the undersigned 
—under and pursuant to the Act of the Legislature of 
the State of New York, passed on the Twelfth day of 
April, 1848, entitled ‘‘An Act for the Incorporation of 
Benevolent, Charitable, Scientific, and Missionary Socie- 
ties,” and the several acts amending the same, and par- 
ticularly the Acts passed by said Legislature on the 10th 
day of April and the 11th day of May, 1872, amending 
and extending the said Act soasto include Religious 
Societies, and those for mutual improvement in re- 
ligious knowledge, or the furtherance ofreligious opin- 
ion, or for any two or more of the objects in said Act or 
Acts stated—Do ASSOCIATE OURSELVES TOGETHER to form 
a Society for the purposes hereinafter set forth. 

Il. 


The name of this Society will be ‘‘ The First Congre- 
eon of the Religion of Humanity in the City of New 


Or.” 
Ii. 


The object of said Society will be: 
1. To develop and extend a knowledge of the synthe- 
tic or religious value of ScrencE and HuMANITY. 
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2. To present them, instead of Theology, as the basis 
and substance of Religion. 

3. To practice and promote such Religion as the 
foundation of individual and social duty, and of human 
welfare and progress. 


1B 
The number of the Trustees of said Society will be 
seven. * 


The names of the Trustees who are to manage the 
affairs of said Society for the first year are as follows: 

[Here follow the names of the Trustees. ] 

In witness whereof, we do hereunto subscribe our 
names this 28th day of May, 1876. 

[Here follow the names of the original members, and 
their acknowledgment before a Notary Public, and the 
Certificate of the County Clerk that the same was filed 
in the office of the Clerk of the City and County of New 
York on the 10th day of June, 1876. 


IEE 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 


To “The First Congregation of the Religion of Human- 
ity in the City of New York”: 


Having read your Constitution and Regulations, and 
believing that I substantially approve of them, I hereby 
request that my name may be added to the list of the 
members of your Society, and I declare that I will do 
what I can to further its objects and to extend its influ- 
ence and usefulness. 

[Signature, | 
[Post Office, ] 
[County, ] 
[State. ] 


IL. 
CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 


This is to certify that 
has been approved and received as a Member of the 
Society of Humanity, incorporated as the First Congre- 
gation of the Religion of Humanity in the City of New 
York, and as such is recommended to any afiiliated or 
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similar Society within the United States, on presenting 
this Certificate. 
Given by order of the Society at New York City, the 
day of 187 . 
Secretary. President. 


IV 


A FORM OF DEVISE OR BEQUEST FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THIS SOCIETY, WHICH MAY 
BE INSERTED IN WILLS.* 


I give, devise, and bequeath to the Society incor- 
porated as ‘‘The First Congregation of the Religion of 
Humanity in the City of New York,” the following de- 
scribed premises together with the rents, issues, and 
profits thereof [describing the same particularly]; or, in 
case of personal property, describe the same and its 
location ; orif money, say the sum of [ dollars], 
to be applied to the uses and purposes of said Society. 


*If the devise or bequest is to be applied to any particular purpose 
under Article IX, it should be so stated. 

Those who intend to devote any of their property to charitable and 
humanitarian purposes should do so by gift or deed, during their life- 
time, as far as practicable, so as to avoid the risk that attends the execu- 
tion of a Will and the danger of its being contested, 
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